THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
taught himself to tolerate other people's opinions; he
lived the life that was expected of him; and he con-
centrated his heart and interests chiefly on those pleas-
ures which his home did provide. Social life, public
affairs, occupied a growing share ofhis attention: while
his emotions attached themselves primarily to his per-
sonal affections. In them, indeed, both sides of his
nature did, in some sort, find fulfilment. Love for a
living individual was both real and romantic. It be-
came the strongest motive power in his life. For the
rest, though he indulged his taste for philosophizing,
he was doubtful if it had any value. He was a sceptic
in thought, in practice a hedonist. Shelving deeper
problems, he enjoyed the passing moment whole-
heartedly, and took his own character as little seriously
as he could.
Such an attitude worked very well for the time
being. It was easy to be a successful hedonist in the
Whig society of 1800, if one was as popular and as
cheerful as William. His faculty for self-adaptation
worked as well as it had at school: he continued to be
happy. All the same he paid a heavy price for his
happiness. His condition of mind was not a healthy
one. Resting as it did on an unresolved discord, its
basic foundation was insecure. This insecurity was
increased by the bias given to his outlook by upbring-
ing. In spite of all her wisdom and all her affection, it
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